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METAPHYSICS: ITS FUNCTION, CONSEQUENCES, 
AND CRITERIA ? 


ETAPHYSICS has been variously conceived and variously 
defined in the course of western intellectual history. Among 
the conceptions and definitions which appear in the course of that 
history we recurrently find the claim that metaphysics is the effort 
to know the real and the whole. Some light may be shed on this 
elaim, I believe, by tracing it back to its origins in the Greek phi- 
losophy from which it arose. It arose, as I understand it, in part 
from Plato and in part from Aristotle, who were both engaged in 
philosophically defensible enterprises, enterprises which philosophy 
_ in any age may well continue, but who were talking about two quite 
disparate problems and hence were giving answers which can not 
be amalgamated into one answer about the nature of the universe 
without obscuring the significance of the problems and reducing 
to confusion the answers that the two Greeks considered and formu- 
lated. I thus turn to certain historical considerations in the hope 
of clarifying a discussion of the nature and function of meta- 
physics. 

Plato presented in his dialogues an ideal of knowledge by which, 
as he thought, men could measure the degree of their intellectual 
competence and development. In both the figure of the divided 
line (at the end of Book VI of the Republic) and the sketch (in 
Book VII) of the educational scheme suitable to train men to rule 
a city, he spoke of dialektike as a science whereby men came to sur- 
vey a subject as a whole. He had witnessed the disasters which 
ensued when rulers drifted into premature improvisation of policy 
because they were shortsighted and failed to take into account all 
the relevant factors to which a wise policy would be directed. 
Hence he became the outspoken foe of partial understanding when 
fuller knowledge was possible. Only when men gain comprehen- 
Sive grasp of any subject in its most far-reaching connections and 
bearings can they be said to have reached the level of intellectual 


1 Read at a symposium at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association, Sarah Lawrence College, February 22, 
1946, 
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development to which Plato gives the eulogistic name of noesis or 
‘‘reason.”’ 

The need for ‘‘reason’’ in affairs may arise in connection with 
almost any practical problem. For example, the rulers of Athens 
might consider the problem of defending the city against surprise 
attack. They would have to plan some type of fortification. To 
determine what type of fortification were best, they would have to 
take into account the source of materials, the disposition of the 
other cities from which supplies would be brought, the foreign 
policy of Athens towards these cities, the labor problem, the effect 
of diverting labor from other economic interests to build the forti- 
fications, the method of raising requisite taxes, the method of find- 
ing men with the appropriate skills to carry out the work or of 
training such men, the psychological effect on Athens’ neighbors 
of the erection of fortifications, etc., ete. Dialectics would not be 
the process of turning from politics to theology or from economics 
to ontology, though of course theology and ontology might well have 
proper part in the dialectical view requisite for competent politics 
or economics. There was, in Plato’s mind, no limit which could 
be presupposed as to the considerations which might be relevant to 
any problem. Hence he would have men ever restlessly alert to 
probe thoughtfully into the entire maze of human affairs and the 
nature of that world within which human life must be lived. But 
I do not find anywhere in Plato a direct statement that he consid- 
ered the world to be one, unified, integrated, all-embracing system 
of things and events. I question whether it is historically sound 
to regard Plato’s presentation of the ideal of a completely organized 
knowledge as disclosure of any belief on his part about the nature 
of the world or universe ‘‘as a whole.’’ Certainly there are syste- 
matic connections in the world around us, connections that lead 
the inquiring mind far beyond its initial range of experience and 
lure the lover of wisdom to press ever forward in quest for a more 
nearly total grasp of the truth about things. Plato never sug- 
gested that he supposed he had himself gained the insight at which 
‘‘reason’’ (in his special sense) aims; he never suggested that any 
of his predecessors or contemporaries had gained this insight; he 
never prophesied that any of his successors would gain it or that 
we should expect the ideal ever to be concretely realized. What 
he did say was simply but profoundly the principle that the more 
fully we understand, the better we may then live. The penalty 
of ignorance and prejudice and partial knowledge is personal and 
social disaster; the reward of integrated knowledge of all relevant 
matters is the good life. But how far men will be able to progress 
in the direction of ‘‘reason’’ remains to be determined, and how 
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far the world is such that reason in one subject involves knowledge 
of everything remains to be disclosed. Though Plato points out 
the direction which the lover of wisdom will pursue, he leaves un- 
settled the two questions of how far men can execute that ideal and 
of how consonant the world’s structure is with entire fulfillment of 
the ideal. There is, of course, the famous line in the early part 
of Book VI of the Republic according to which the lofty spirit is 
one that has come to be accustomed to ‘‘the contemplation of all 
time and all existence.’’ But the context of this Socratic remark 
makes it a dubious basis for inference concerning Plato’s views as 
to the unity of the world. Plato was warning his readers against 
the dangers of little-mindedness and meanness; he was insisting 
that only that man can be trusted to live well or to rule well who can 
lift his eyes above the narrow horizons of personal passion and 
absorption in the exigencies of the moment. Just as the perfect 
city is a non-existential pattern for us to look at and then to use 
in judging existing cities, so the ideal of comprehensive wisdom is 
a norm by which to judge the degree of informed statesmanship 
we find in this muddled and chaotic world. A good ruler will not 
be absorbed in the pressures of his immediate environment nor 
overvalue his personal fortunes when he deals with affairs of state. 
Plato was insisting that there are men beyond the mountains which 
constitute our present horizons. He was not committing himself, 
so far as I can see, to any conclusion about the teleological or es- 
thetic or noetic unity of the world. 

Quite different from Plato’s discussion of the nature and value 
of dialectics is Aristotle’s philosophical enterprise in that work of 
his to which by historical accident we are accustomed to give the 
name Metaphysics. This book is not an easy one to characterize 
when it is taken as one single body of doctrine. But if, as has been 
well established, it comes from different stages of its author’s de- 
velopment, we would be historically justified in defining metaphys- 
ics in terms of the kind of analysis which Aristotle gives in the 
more mature sections of the composite work, such as Books Z, H, 
and ©. Here we find that the unnamed science Aristotle was in- 
venting, the science for which we may preémpt the name ‘‘meta- 
physics’’ in contrast with Plato’s science of dialectics, is the analysis - 
of being qua being. Unlike physiology or astronomy or politics, 
this science does not seek to describe the specific traits which are 
found in some chosen subject-matter in contradistinction with other 
subject-matters. Unlike dialectics it does not attempt to trace the 
far-reaching connections which enable us to bring together large 
areas of experience in systematic interdependence. Disregarding 
the respects in which things and events differ, it seeks to formu- 
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late accurate statements concerning the generic traits which exist- 
ence everywhere and always has. There are such traits, as the in- 
struction of experience teaches us, and the formulation of the 
exact nature of these traits constitutes a significant body of ab- 
stract theory. Metaphysics will set forth the meaning of cause 
and effect, the sense in which the course of events is both determined 
and contingent, the relation of necessity and chance, the charac- 
teristic types of dependence and independence which things have 
relatively to one another in the texture of events, the nature of 
‘‘law’’ and its relation to the particular events which are said to 
‘‘obey’’ law, the relation of structure and function and of actual- 
ity and potentiality, of coming-into-being and passing-away, and 
other such matters. Since metaphysics is as empirical in its pro- 
cedures as is geology or physiology, its conclusions will be proba- 
bilities with which we approach the future, though ample empirical 
evidence is at hand to make these conclusions generally satisfactory 
expectations as to future and further existences yet to be encoun- 
tered. Specifying less fully than other sciences the details of the 
full concrete nature of any one existential fact, metaphysics yet 
aims at holding good of all existence. 

Now there is, so far as I know, no historical evidence that Aris- 
totle thought of his metaphysics as an attempt to implement Plato’s 
ideal of dialectics. And there is no theoretical justification for 
confusing the quite disparate intents of the two sciences. Both 
dialectics and metaphysics are legitimate enterprises, as are psy- 
chology and astronomy; but in objective and function they are as 
different as, perhaps more different than, psychology and astron- 
omy. Euclid brought together a body of geometrical knowledge 
in an integrated system, thus fulfilling in that field Plato’s am- 
bition to establish comprehensive and interconnected organizations 
of dependent propositions with their logically primary premises. 
Other such systems might well be built up too, though evidence is 
clearly lacking to support the claim that any and every body of 
knowledge could be thus integrated by even the genius of succes- 
sive Euclids. Enthusiasts for dialectical form may claim that only 
preoccupation with the advance instead of the organization of 
knowledge has deterred scientists from more frequent use of dia- 
lectics. But this claim makes presuppositions about the unity of 
the world which are at best a methodological postulate. Doubtless 
it pays to experiment with dialectics in order to determine the range 
of its powers and the limitations of its utility. Hence philosophers, 
however faithful to the empirical method for the discovery of 
truth about the world around us, may well have considerable 
sympathy for the effort of the Spinozas and Whiteheads to formu- 
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late an inclusive system of knowledge of all things in their flights 
of ‘‘speculative philosophy.’’ But Aristotle’s metaphysics is not 
properly to be listed among those flights of speculation. It is more 
prosaic, more factual, more probingly analytical. It deals with 
all existence, to be sure, but it deals with all existing things dis- 
tributively. It chooses quite deliberately to ignore many of the 
special ways in which things exist and events occur, and to define 
only the common traits which all things and events severally ex- 
hibit. Even if, after a body of metaphysical knowledge had been 
empirically ascertained, some metaphysical Euclid gave it dialec- 
tical form, the outcome would not be a comprehensive vision of all 
time and all existence. Only a dialectics which brought together 
metaphysics and many other sciences in a system that exceeded the 
range and intent of any of them alone could be a system of inclu- 
sive knowledge. And such a system, if it ever were achieved, would 


no more be metaphysics than it would be physiology. It would be 
dialectics. 

Confusion between the two distinct enterprises of dialectics and 
metaphysics has often led philosophers astray. If dialectics seeks 
a whole of significant knowledge (as I think it does), if metaphysics 
analyzes being qua being (as I think it does), and if, further, dia- 


lectics and metaphysics be but two names for one and the same 
philosophical enterprise (as I think they are not), then a double 
error arises which destroys the legitimate function of both the Pla- 
tonic and the Aristotelian sciences. This double error involves the 
suppositions (1) that metaphysics pursues a being or ‘‘reality’’ 
that lies beyond the many things and events with which in normal 
experience we are concerned, and (2) that dialectics can reveal 
some new kind of being which empirical method can not handle. 
Or, to put the same point in another way, the double error is the 
contention (1) that metaphysics is search for a Whole or for the 
One upon which the ‘‘appearances”’ of our daily experience depend 
rather than the analysis of the common traits that run through all 
experience, and (2) that dialectics is a relating of experience to 
some transcendental Being rather than an exploration of the most 
significant interrelationships within an ordered experience. I have 
used capital letters in speaking of the Whole, the One, or trans- 
cendental Being, because confusion of dialectics and metaphysics 
seems invariably to promote emotional rapture for the non-empiri- 
eal goal which inquiry then purports to have. The meaning of 
those terms has changed from what it was as dialectics and meta- 
physics were first described, or, rather, their ascertainable, definite, 
and clear meanings have been succeeded by eulogistic aspirations 
which, I think, defy any analysis. Such eulogistic language seems 
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always to ensue when metaphysics is defined as ‘‘the effort to know 
the whole and the real.’’ 

Let me linger with these two terms, the whole and the real. The 
‘‘whole’’ of existence is indeed the whole of existence—true! And 
that whole contains somehow and somewhere within it the various 
separate things and events we encounter in our experience and de- 
scribe in our sciences. But from the fact that we find all sorts of 
systematic connections within experience and hence formulate all 
sorts of wholes of significant knowledge, it can not be inferred that 
the entirety of things is a whole of some higher degree of unity, 
much less a whole of some higher degree of excellence. And still 
less does it follow that a glorious whole lies beyond experience and 
is the Being on which experience depends and from which it is de- 
rived. The ‘‘whole’’ is merely an omnibus term which we can only 
use loosely to indicate that, beyond any universe of discourse we 
find in our sciences or deal with in our practices, there may well be 
more to be known which is as yet unknown and more in the way 
of contingent factors that may intrude themselves into the pursuit 
of our plans and may thus endanger our practical success. Refer- 
ence to the ‘‘whole’’ may perhaps serve as a warning against as- 
suming finality where more modest assurance is alone possible. 
But it is not discovery of esthetic or noetic or any other kind of 
unities that the legitimate dialectical treatment of the materials of 
experience does not warrant. 

Similar remarks may be made about the ‘‘real.’? We may in- 
deed utilize the distinction between reality and appearance, but 
that distinction is not properly one between experience and some- 
thing that lies beyond and supports experience, but one between 
factors within experience. Reality is normally a term of appraisal, 
and we ought to note the many types of appraisal it enables us to 
make. We may say that the person whom we meet on the subway 
is the real person, while his réle on the stage in some theatrical per- 
formance was only appearance. We may say that a veridical 
perception gives us a real object, while an illusory perception gives 
us only appearance. We may speak of a real friend in distinction 
from some pleasant acquaintance or false betrayer. We may with 
Plato speak of the form of justice as real where an instance of 
justice is an ‘‘imitation’’ of that reality, provided that we are mov- 
ing in Plato’s universe of discourse and are hunting for a principle 
of interpretation of human conduct instead of an accumulation 
of data to be interpreted. And so forth and so on. But it is im- 
portant to note that in all such cases the term ‘‘real’’ is used rela- 
tively to the particular kind of analysis we are making and loses 
its purport when detached from a specific inquiry. It may be the 
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case in some context that the réle of an actor is real instead of his 
appearance on the subway, or that the false betrayer is tragically 
real in some unfortunate moment of our lives. To speak of reality- 
as-such or of appearance-as-such is to fly to obscurity and to 
flounder in emotional rapture. 

Metaphysics in Aristotle’s sense, and in the sense in which I 
would defend it as a legitimate and requisite philosophical enter- 
prise, that is, metaphysics as the analysis of being qua being, is 
not a search for the real in any sense in which any and every sci- 
ence is not searching to know what something or other really is. 
It discloses no real being which would not properly be studied in 
some other science too and would not, in many cases at least, be 
handled in one or another of the arts. Let me be more specific. 
Metaphysics seeks, for example, to state the nature of causality. 
But just as the physical principle of gravitation does not permit 
us to deduce what particular bodies move relatively to one another 
in the fashion which the principle describes, so the metaphysical 
principle of causality does not permit us to deduce what causes 
exist and operate. The metaphysical principle of causality is not 
the discovery of a more ultimate cause than are the concrete causal 
agents the various sciences empirically find; much less is it the 
discovery of a ‘‘first cause’’ which then reduces the other agents 
to the status of ‘‘second causes,’’ which bestows their causal efficacy 
upon them, or which brings them into being. Careful formulation 
of the principle of causality is legitimate metaphysics; for causality 
is one of the generic traits of events and thus serves as one kind 
of ‘‘explanation’’ of those events. But it is not in turn something 
which needs explanation. To treat a principle of explanation as a 
fact to be explained leads at once to mythology. 

Now I am not a foe of mythology. I believe many myths. I 
believe that the soul is a chariot drawn by two steeds and guided 
by a charioteer, that men are prisoners in a cave from which escape 
is difficult, that the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, that angelic 
voices have announced peace on earth to men of good will. I am 
not a foe of such myths at least, because in them is poetically 
summed up the moral significance of certain factors in experience 
with which we must learn to deal. But I am opposed to a mythol- 
ogy that ensues when the method of dialectics is utilized to fill in 
the gaps in our limited human experience, postulating by analogy 
existences not otherwise accredited and even seeking to indicate the 
nature and value of these supposititious existences. And it is this 
spurious kind of mythology which results when the sound meta- 
physical principles of explanation are regarded as requiring fur- 
ther explanation in terms of something more ultimate. ‘‘A God 
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that you could see with the eyes of the body,’’ to employ the elo- 
quent words of Santayana, ‘‘a heaven you might climb into by a 
ladder planted at Bethel, would be parts of this created and inter- 
pretable world, not terms in its interpretation nor objects in a 
spiritual sphere’’ (Reason in Common Sense, p. 77). Causality 
and change and necessity and law and actuality and potentiality 
are all principles of explanation: they enable us to account for 
the world of things and events but do not themselves need to be 
accounted for. To seek to give an account of why they are is 
neither sound metaphysics nor profitable dialectics, but is rather 
a futile mythology which distracts attention from the pursuit of 
both metaphysics and dialectics. The metaphysical analysis of the 
generic traits of being is not a technique for the discovery of exist- 
ences not already encountered in experience; and the dialectical 
synthesis of the largest possible areas of experience is not a vision 
of values which experience could not justify. 

Idealists have often disparaged the empirical method because it 
never reaches absolute finality. The empiricist, so the charge goes, 
never knows when he has listed all the interconnections and inter- 
dependencies which subsist in our experienced world. The charge 
is, of course, true. But it has no philosophical value. It is akin 
to asserting that Americans have but two legs and implying thereby 
that Europeans have three and angels perhaps four. It would 
be better to assert that men have but two legs and angels are alto- 
gether unknown, and that idealists and rationalists, like empiricists, 
know only what they have discovered. If a man has not discovered 
togetherness and interdependence of everything on everything else, 
he may not be guilty of mental fatigue. He may merely be honest. 
He may merely be honest in refusing to allow his predilections to 
‘‘anticipate’’ facts about our world. 

Let me put my point in another way. From a confusion of the 
two enterprises of metaphysics and dialeetics there arises a mythol- 
ogy that overlooks the distributive character of metaphysical gen- 
eralizations and attributes a degree of systematic unity to the 
world which no amount of experimental inquiry can substantiate. 
Thus is born a pseudo-science which exults in dispraise of both 
Aristotle’s patient metaphysics and the various other empirical sci- 
ences which laboriously investigate nature, and which, in seeking 
to exalt dialectics, renders it unsuited to the cognitive and political 
functions it might have. It is this pseudo-science which has brought 
metaphysics into disrepute among scientists. It is this pseudo- 
science which has at times, that is, when it has been accepted as 
authoritative, proved an intellectual obstacle to the advance of 
human knowledge. If metaphysics be a sound analysis of being 
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qua being, it could have the same relation to geology or astronomy 
or physiology that physics and chemistry have to each other, or 
chemistry and biology. "Whenever scientists other than metaphysi- 
cians use such terms as cause or law or necessity or contingency, 
they ought to be using them in the same sense in which metaphysi- 
cians define them. Whenever they reach formulations which show 
discrepancy with the principles of metaphysics, they either need 
the correction metaphysics can give or can furnish the correction 
which metaphysics needs. A sound metaphysics can, of course, 
never prescribe to the other sciences what their special concepts or 
principles ought to be nor anticipate the rich detail of their investi- 
gations. Chronologically much of the other sciences must come 
before metaphysics can be formulated; for a man must know that 
A causes B and C causes D before he can possibly know what 
causality is. Logically metaphysics comes before all the other 
natural sciences; for though it examines all the existences which 
one or another of the other sciences has described, it deals with the 
most abstract considerations to which then the more concrete ma- 
terials of the other sciences can be added. Actually both meta- 
physics and the other sciences have found it possible to proceed 
without much use of the other. Potentially all the sciences would 
flourish best when workers in any field were aware of the results 
established elsewhere. For this desirable goal to be achieved, dia- 
lectics and metaphysics must be understood in their distinguishable 
purposes and functions. Only then can we have metaphysics with- 
out illusions and dialectics without disaster. 


STERLING P. LAMPRECHT 
AMHERST COLLEGE 





METAPHYSICS: ITS FUNCTION, CONSEQUENCES, 
AND CRITERIA * 


N speaking of metaphysics, I am not referring primarily to that 
subject-matter which for over a generation now has formed the 
stock in trade of ‘‘courses’’ in ‘‘metaphysics’’ given in American 
colleges. In the Report on Philosophy in American Education, 
Mr. Blanshard and Mr. Ducasse have given an adequate account of 
what such courses normally contain. They deal, we are told, first, 


with the problem of the nature of things, which Messrs. Blanshard 
and Ducasse state: 


1 Read at a symposium at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the 


- American Philosophical Association, Sarah Lawrence College, February 22, 
1946, 
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Are the countless different kinds of existing things really different, as they 
seem, or are they reducible to a smaller number—to ninety-two, or four, or two, 
or one? If to two, as commonly believed, how are these two related? If to 
one, which is fundamental? Is consciousness a by-product of matter in motion, 
or even perhaps identical with it? Or are the properties of material things 
merely appearances of and to mind? 


Secondly, the authors explain, these courses deal with the prob- 
lem of the structure of the world—is it a litter of loose ends, or a 
single rational whole? Is it determined, or does it contain free- 
dom? Is the truth theism, pantheism, or naturalism? 

This account in the Report makes clear that the standard course 
in ‘‘metaphysics’’ still reflects the assumptions and interests of 
the idealists of the last generation. It is still focused upon the 
‘mind-body problem’’ inherited from Descartes, and upon the 
theological issues growing out of the religious inspiration of that 
idealism. This type of course took form in the ‘nineties; and 
many a stalwart teacher has put in a lifetime examining and criti- 
cizing the answers given to these problems by the traditional 
nineteenth-century ‘‘isms’’—idealism, materialism, dualism, prag- 
matism, and the rest. In the interests of pedagogy, the differences 
between these ‘‘isms,’’ springing out of their varying problems and 
insights, were soon sharpened into antagonisms and oppositions. 

Today probably most of those giving such a standard course 
have broken with that earlier idealism. But this teaching device 
still continues to determine the problems they regard as central 
and ‘‘metaphysical.’’ And it is not surprising that it should have 
led some extremely candid and able minds, like Mr. Pepper in his 
World Hypotheses or Mr. Sheldon in his Process and Polarity, to 
come out with a cluster of four—or six—mutually irrefutable 
‘‘metaphysical’’ positions. This conclusion, however irenic in in- 
tent, or however inadequate intellectually, seems really a tribute to 
their own expository skill and their powers of self-persuasion. 
But it is equally natural that most of the younger teachers of phi- 
losophy, for whom the nineteenth-century mind-body problem has 
never been the central concern of philosophic inquiry, should pre- 
fer to turn to issues that are today in the forefront of investiga- 
tion and controversy. For a generation the assumptions on which 
were based the problems and the ‘‘isms’’ that were at the center 
of debate in the ’nineties have been carefully analyzed and clari- 
fied. The outcome of this patient and acute analysis has been to 
transform those. problems and to reconstruct those ‘‘positions.”’ 
If ‘‘metaphysics’’ be limited to the continuing discussion of the 
issues growing out of nineteenth-century intellectual conflicts, with 
no awareness of the great advance in our scientific knowledge and 
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of the progress of philosophic criticism, then, say many today, they 
will have none of it. 

Some of these older questions are indeed genuinely metaphysi- 
eal, though their terms have today been transformed. But the 
crities are right: this traditional enterprise surely fails to exhaust 
metaphysics. Metaphysics hardly centers upon the mind-body 
problem; it need not set out by accepting the purely gratuitous 
and historically-conditioned assumptions which generated that 
problem in Cartesian and Newtonian science—assumptions which 
any sound metaphysical criticism would in fact reveal to be un- 
tenable. Nor is metaphysics a never-ending debate between rival 
world-hypotheses. Metaphysics, in the light of its long history, is 
rather a specific scientific inquiry, with a definite field and subject- 
matter of its own, a science that like any other is cumulative and 
progressive, which has in fact in our own generation made re- 
markable progress. It is the science of existence as existence. 

I trust that I hardly need add that it is distinctly not the science 
of ‘‘Existenz.’’ Whatever the meaning of that Teutonic term, 
whose aggressions seem at the moment to be succeeding where Hit- 
ler’s panzers ultimately failed—and I am hardly sufficiently versed 
in the toils of ‘‘existential subjectivity’’ to be entirely clear as to 
its precise significance—it seems to be the exact opposite of the 
public ‘‘existence’’ which metaphysics explores. ‘‘Das Nichts 
nichtet’’—that red rag that drove some of our saner German 
friends to a positivism in extremis—is not metaphysics. The phi- 
losophy of ‘‘Existenz’’ seems to have very little to do with meta- 
physical inquiry. It seems rather the theological apologetic for 
the desperate faith of despairing men. 

In the Western tradition there have been three different. philo- 
sophical enterprises that have been called ‘‘metaphysics.’’ These 
three types of inquiry are in fact quite distinct, though they have 
often been combined and confused. They spring from the three 
Greek thinkers, Aristotle, Plato, and Plotinus, respectively. 


There is a science [says Aristotle] which investigates existence as exist- 
ence, and whatever belongs to existence as such. It is identified with none of 
the sciences which are defined less generally. For none of these. professes to 
consider existence as existence, but each, restricting itself to some aspect of it, 


investigates the general aspect only incidentally, as do the mathematical 
sciences, 


This science Aristotle himself called ‘‘First Philosophy.’’ His 
earliest editor, placing the texts that considered it after the books 
on physics, called it “7a werd 7a guorxad,” that is, ‘‘Volume VIII’’ 
in the order of his edition. ‘‘ Volume VIII,’’ ‘‘Eightness’’ or First 
Philosophy, disregards the diversity of things, and examines their 
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most comprehensive and general characters. It analyzes the 
generic traits manifested by existences of any kind, the characters 
sure to turn up in any universe of discourse—those traits exhibited 
in. any “otcia’’ or subject-matter whatever, the fundamental and 
pervasive distinctions in terms of which any subject-matter may 
be understood, as they are found within any subject-matter. This 
science of metaphysics is thus a special interest, not a super-science 
dictating to others. It is one science among many other sciences, 
distinguished from the rest not by its method of empirical analysis 
and generalization, which it shares with them, but by its own spe- 
cific subject-matter. The others can get on happily without it, 
though it can scarcely get on very well without them. 

This Aristotelian inquiry into the generic traits involved in ex- 
istence as existence, coming down to present-day empirical natu- 
ralists, has always, with clear historical right to the term, been 
ealled ‘‘Metaphysics.’’ In the eighteenth century it received, at 
the hands of the tidy Wolff, the alternative name of ‘‘ontology.”’ 
But Platonists, in the light of Plato’s vision of a totality of knowl- 
edge integrated in the Idea of the Good, convinced that the all- 
pervasive trait of ‘‘what is’’ is its unity, have again and again 
endeavored to unify all scientific knowledge into a single all-em- 
bracing system dependent on a set of organizing ‘‘principles of 
Being.’’ Identifying this enterprise of theirs, which Plato called 
‘‘dialectic,’’ with Aristotle’s ‘‘science of existence as existence,’’ 
they have appropriated the term ‘‘metaphysics’’ to designate a 
science of Being, Totality, or the Whole. This Platonic ‘‘meta- 


_physics’’ or enterprise of ‘‘dialectic’’ unification has taken many 


forms, as different as those of Thomas—who on this as on most 
fundamental issues is a Platonist and not an Aristotelian—Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Fichte, Hegel, Herbert Spencer, Whitehead and 
Russell’s Principia Mathematica, and our contemporary apostles 
of the Unity of Science. Feeding on the steady unification actu- 
ally achieved in our scientific knowledge, such Platonists have not 
only, like Plato himself, proclaimed the eventual unity of knowl- 
edge as an ideal, but have often thought they have reached such 
a set of unifying principles. More empirical thinkers have judged 
this claim premature and presumptuous, and have pointed to the 
mythical means by which the unification was achieved. The claim 
to have found unity when in fact there was none has often brought 
the science of existence, which has never sought such unity, into 
disrepute. 

Thirdly, this search for ‘‘the Whole’’ has passed over—his- 
torically in Plotinus—into the search for ‘‘true Being,’’ for ‘‘the 
Real.’’ The unity of the world understood has been set over 
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against the diversity of the world initially encountered, as the 
‘“‘True Being’’ or ‘‘Reality’’ on which all else depends. ‘‘The 
Real’’ is the object of search, and as such not on the universe’s 
sleeve. When found, it condemns many things first taken as 
‘‘real’’ to the class of ‘‘mere appearance.’’ Since ‘‘the Real’’ is 
not on the surface of experience, it involves the attempt to find an 
independent Being on which mere encountered Nature depends. 
And since the distinction between Appearance and Reality, or Be- 
ing, is a distinction of value, ‘‘the Real’’ becomes the Good, and 
as the source of all creation and being is identified with ‘‘the 
Divine,’’ or God. For the Plotinian, like Mr. Hocking, meta- 
physics thus becomes rational theology, and demonstrates the ex- 
istence of a Being not found by the other sciences. It is this third 
enterprise, vigorously pursued by the post-Kantian idealists, which 
has brought all enterprises known as ‘‘metaphysics’’ into greatest 
disrepute. Empiricists can not find any such ‘‘Real’’ in experi- 
ence, pragmatists and positivists deem the whole conception ‘‘mean- 
ingless.’’ ; 

It is the Aristotelian inquiry into the generic traits of existence 
that I with other empirical naturalists would seek to maintain, not 
the search for ‘‘the Whole’’ or ‘‘the Real’’ which constitutes 
‘‘metaphysics’’ for Mr. Hocking,” and is in fact rational theology. 
I have no quarrel with rational or philosophic theology, and I am 
certainly far from suggesting that a wise philosophy should con- 
fine itself to the subject-matter of metaphysics, and refuse to go 
on to philosophical theology and its myths and symbols. Indeed, 
I think an adequate philosophy would have to. But if it does, it 
should know just what it is doing. Rational or philosophical theol- 
ogy is not metaphysics—though it might well-learn much from 
that sober discipline. Metaphysics, in its first and proper sense, 
has nothing to say about ‘‘God”’ or ‘‘the Real’’ or ‘‘the universe 
as a Whole’’ as the ultimate context or implication of existence. 
But it has much to say about the way such myths function in the 
particular contexts of human living—about any ‘‘God,’’ about 
any ‘‘universe as a Whole.’’ For such unifying myths are a 
fundamental type of existence, and to function as a myth, or 
mythically, is one of the fundamental ways in which existence 
functions. 

Metaphysics, in fact, has no particularly close connection with 
religion which it does not have with any other human codperation 
with the rest of things. To be sure, in understanding what is, 
metaphysics can not arrive at any valid conclusion which would 


2See Professor William Ernest Hocking’s contribution to this symposium, 
this JouRNAL, Vol. XLIII (1946), pp. 365-378. 
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leave the fact of religion unintelligible. Religion, like every other 
activity of men in their world, botany, art, physics, politics, and 
all the rest, is part of the subject-matter of existence which meta- 
physics must understand. All of them, and everything else we 
discover in the world, afford evidence as to the nature of existence. 
But to mix up religion with metaphysics, or to identify either with 
rational theology, is to confuse metaphysics and to do a marked 
disservice to religion. Both important human activities can fulfill 
their very different functions in human living all the better the 
more clearly they are distinguished. 

The Aristotelian inquiry into existence, springing directly from 
Plato’s analysis of the meaning of ‘‘to be’’ in the Sophist, is clearly 
illustrated in the analysis of the great metaphysical distinctions in 
Books Z, H, and @ of the Metaphysics, and in the analysis of the 
significance of metaphysical terms in Book A. It examines the 
pervasive traits that appear in every field of inquiry, and analyzes 
the distinctions in terms of which they are expressed, like con- 
tingency and law, structure and process, etc., as Mr. Lamprecht 
has made clear.’ Building on Plato’s definition: ‘‘ Everything 
which possesses any power of any kind, either to produce a change 
in anything of any nature, or to be affected even in the least degree 
by any slightest cause, though it be only on one occasion, has real 
existence. For I set up as a definition to define ‘Being’ that it is 
nothing else than power,’’ Aristotle made existence or oivgia 
fundamentally the operation of powers, that codperation of powers 
which is substance or process. And I judge that the recent progress 
of metaphysical inquiry has brought about a return to the Aristo- 
telian identification of obcia or existence with xivnots or process, con- 
ceived as plural, contextual, operational, and objectively relative. 

Such an analytic and empirical metaphysics does not find that 
existence forms a ‘‘Totality’’ or ‘‘Whole.’’ It is always plural 
and determinate. In the light of the available evidence, Spinoza 
and Mr. Hocking are wrong, and Hume and Kant are right : we can 
say nothing valid about ‘‘the Universe’’ as a whole or totality, 
because we.can never encounter, experience, act or feel toward 
Existence ‘‘as a Whole’’—even in reflective experience. We can 
indeed talk significantly about ‘‘the universe’’ or existence in gen- 
eral, But when we do, we are talking distributively, about any 
existence or subject-matter. We are not talking abuut some uni- 
fied all-embracing Substance or Being or Reality or Whole. Ex- 
istence can, of course, become unified in vision, as well as in dis- 
course and knowledge. But this always involves an element of 


8 See Professor Sterling P. Lamprecht’s article in this issue, pp. 393-400. 
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myth. And existence, while it does not present an achieved unity, 
does involve an ascertainable continuity of means and mechanisms 
which knowledge can explore, together with a radical disparity of 
ends achieved. 

Nor does empirical metaphysics agree with Mr. Hocking in find- 
ing ‘‘the real’’ at the end of a long search. For it, whatever is 
encountered in whatever way, in non-reflective as well as in reflec- 
tive experience, is ‘‘real.’’ ‘‘The real’’ it takes as an inclusive 
term, not a term of contrast. Within the real we distinguish be- 
tween the real as initially encountered and the real as analyzed and 
understood—as the experienced world most completed interpreted. 
The contrast between ‘‘Reality’’ and ‘‘ Appearance’’ is a distine- 
tion of value and importance, not of existence. ‘‘Reality’’ means 


either everything whatsoever, or else that a distinction of relative — 3 


importance has been made. In any other than an evaluative sense, 
to say that only the Good is ‘‘real,’’ only Matter is ‘‘real,’’ only 
Mind is ‘‘real,’’ only Energy is ‘‘real,’’ is to express a prejudice 
refuted by a child’s first thought or by every smallest grain of 
sand. No, everything encountered is somehow ‘‘real’’; and the 
significant question is, not whether it is ‘‘real’’ or not, but how 
and in what sense it is real, and how it is related to and functions 
among other reals. To take ‘‘the real’’ as in fundamental contrast 
with what appears to us, is to identify it with ‘‘the Good,’’ and not 
with existence. Such identification seems to have resulted in- 
variably in confusions and insoluble contradictions. 
‘‘The real’’ is indeed the object of search, in that, starting with 
the real we initially encounter, we go on to try to find more that is 
real. In reflective experience we seek the real as understood and 
interpreted, and this brings us to many ‘‘realities’’ we had not 
before perceived. But however much more of ‘‘the real’? we may 
thus be led to discover, that fact does not make what we started 
with any less real. It is simply not true that ‘‘appearances’’ taken 
as real have on further inquiry, which teaches us more about them, 
to be discarded as unfit for that office. The notion that the sub- 
ject-matter with which metaphysical inquiry starts, the world as 
initially encountered, can possibly be ‘‘discarded’’ or dismissed 
as ‘‘less real,’’ as ‘‘mere appearance,’’ in contrast with the further 
realities at which it arrives, though often presupposed in the inter- 
est of discovered scientific, moral, or religious ‘‘realities’’ which are 
found to possess great value, is to the Aristotelian or empirical 
metaphysician the cardinal metaphysical error, which makes any 
sound metaphysics impossible. Metaphysics originated in fact in 
Aristotle with the criticism of ‘‘the Platonists’’ for committing 
precisely this unforgivable metaphysical fallacy. And whenever 
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men have fallen into it, in the supposed interest of science, of 
morality, or of religion, metaphysics has had to raise its voice in 
protest. The essential function of metaphysics is precisely to 
criticize such ‘‘abstractions.’’: The primacy of the subject-matter 
is the first principle of any sound metaphysics. 

In consequence, the empirical metaphysician always has ‘‘the 
real’? in his grasp. For the real is what he starts with in his 
analysis. His inquiry brings more and more of reality into his 
ken; but it does not and can not invalidate one jot or tittle of the 
reality with which he starts. 

The function of ‘‘metaphysics’’ for the Platonic tradition is to 
provide principles for organizing all knowledge into a unified sys- 
tem. For the Plotinian tradition, it is to discover new kinds of 
existence that initially do not seem to be there. For the Aristo- 
telian tradition, however—for metaphysics in its original sense— 
it is to criticize undue concentration on certain elements discovered 


in the experienced world. Its function, that is, is critical: with 


Whitehead, Bradley, and Dewey amongst contemporaries, as well 
as with Aristotle, who so ably pointed out the undue concentration 
of the Platonists, it can be stated as the ‘‘criticism of abstractions.’’ 
In Dewey’s words, metaphysics is the ‘‘criticism of criticisms,’’ 
‘the ground-map of the province of criticism.’’ 

For the Platonist, metaphysics has a distinctive method of its 
own ; the dialectical analysis of presuppositions. For the Plotinian, 
its method is likewise sui generis: direct intellectual vision or Nois, 
combined with a preparatory dialectic. For the empirical meta- 
physician, his method is no different from the ordinary experimen- 
tal methods of observation and tested generalization employed in 
any existential science, and his conclusions share in the probable 
and corrigible character of the findings of all experimental science. 

Metaphysics is thus closely related to but distinguished from 
certain other inquiries, the inquiry into knowledge, the inquiry into 
language, and the ‘‘philosophy of science.’’ Since the eighteenth 
century, metaphysics has traditionally possessed two branches, 
ontology and epistemology. The latter term has covered a multi- 
tude of sins. If epistemology be taken as the wrestling with ‘‘the 
problem of knowledge’’—if it seeks to discover whether there 1s 
any such animal as knowledge or not—then it is doubtful whether 
it is a valid or even a meaningful inquiry. But if it be taken 
analytically—if it be the inquiry into the factors involved in knowl- 
edge and the distinctions forced by that fact, and the implications 
of the fact of knowledge, there is a valid epistemology. Sometimes, 
as by Descartes and Locke, this inquiry into knowledge has been 
taken as a necessary preface to inquiry into specific subject-matters. 
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Sometimes, as in Kant and Eddington, it has become a substitute 
for inquiry into.existence. Yet knowability or intelligibility is a 
trait of every object of inquiry, of every subject-matter—else it 
could not be inquired into or made known. What is involved in 
this trait? how is it to be analyzed and understood? ‘‘Knowledge’’ 
is not the subject-matter of metaphysics, but the traits of the ex- 
perienced world—the world reflectively experienced, the world in- 
quired into and known. : 

_ The relation of metaphysics to the inquiry into language is 
similar—I should like to be able to say, the inquiry into ‘‘logic’’— 
into Logos or discourse—into teaching and communication, into 
putting language to work. Just as knowledge is not the subject- 
matter of metaphysics, neither is language and discourse. Meta- 
physics~is indeed ‘‘analytic,’’ but not of terms and propositions 
alone, as in the recent fashion of Cambridge ‘‘ philosophical analy- 
sis.’* It is analytic of natural existence, laying bare those generic 
traits which terms and propositions and discourse can formulate. 
It deals with existence formulated and expressed. ‘‘Terminism”’ 
as a preface to or a substitute for inquiry into existence has flour- 
ished recurrently, as today. It is the product of a little thought, 
like atheism, when an initial naive realism breaks down, and men 
realize that discourse is not identical with or in one-to-one corre- 
spondence with its subject-matter, and have not yet achieved a 
functional realism. It holds that metaphysical distinctions are 
introduced by language, with William of Ockham; or that all 
structure is created by language and does not dwell in the amor- 
phous body of facts or pure particulars—with Kant or James 
Mill. Yet a logical or discursive character—‘‘logiscibility,’’ Mr. 
Dewey once called it—is a trait of every subject-matter, of every 
universe of discourse—else it were not a subject-matter or a uni- 
verse of discourse. What is involved in this fact? How is it to be 
analyzed? what traits of existence make possible the operations of 
language and communication? what are the metaphysical implica- 
tions of language? 

Thus metaphysics is not identical with the ‘‘theory of knowl- 
edge,’’ as something taken in isolation, with no reference to the 
object of knowledge, to what is known—it is not the same as ‘‘epis- 
temology.’’ It is not identical with the ‘‘theory of language,’’ 
taken in isolation, with no reference to the subject-matter of lan- 
guage, to what is expressed and communicated—it is not the same 
as ‘‘formal logic.’? But it does inquire into the implications of 
the fact of knowledge, of the existence of inquiry, discovery, and 
verification—of the determinate fact that we have an art of know- 
ing. It asks, what is involved in this fact?—what are its distinc- 
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tive traits, what are the intellectual instruments for dealing with it, 
what are its implications for the nature of the world that sustains 
it, for the nature of any existence that can be made an object of 
inquiry? It does inquire into the implications of the fact of 
language, of the existence of expression and communication, of 
the art of talking. It asks, what is involved in this fact ?—what 
are its distinctive traits, what are the intellectual instruments for 
dealing with it, what are its implications for the nature of the 
world that sustains it, for the nature of any existence that can be 
expressed and communicated ? 

How, then, is metaphysics related to the ‘‘philosophy of sci- 
ence’’? If the latter be an analysis of the fields, methods, and 
concepts of the particular sciences, then it is what epistemology 
ought to be. But if the philosophy of science be an analysis of the 
implications of the fact of science, of what is involved in its dis- 
covery and formulation of structures and mechanisms, of invariant 
relations, then it is a metaphysical inquiry and analysis—into the 
character and implications of the enterprise of science. Such an 
inquiry is illustrated in much of Dewey’s Logic, and much of his 
Quest for Certainty, as well as by his analysis of science in Experi- 
ence and Nature. In this sense, the philosophy of science is a 
branch of metaphysics, which would have to include it to be ade- 
quate. It would have to include also the philosophy of mathe- 
matics, a similar analysis. of the implications of the fact of mathe- 
matics—what it involves, how it is to be made intelligible, what it 
implies; and the philosophy of history, taken as the analysis of the 
historical aspect of existence, and the concepts by which it can be 
understood. 

And to be adequate, metaphysics would have to include also an 
analysis of other types of human experience besides those primarily 
cognitive. It would embrace the philosophy of art, conceived like 
Aristotle’s analysis of art in the Physics, as contrasted with his 
analysis of art in isolation in the Poetics—or conceived like Dewey’s 
analysis in Chapter IX of Experience and Nature, and in much of 
Art as Experience. It would include the philosophy of practice— 
I take it Experience and Nature is a large-scale metaphysical analy- 
sis of practice. And it would include the philosophy of religion, 
conceived in analogous terms, as an analysis of what religion is, 
and what it implies about the world in which it is naturally gen- 
erated. 

These are all basic types of human activity, in response to the 
generic traits of existence. They all have metaphysical implica- 
tions for the nature of the world that generates and sustains them. 
Each can be analyzed ‘‘in itself,’’ as selected, isolated, abstracted 
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from its context. But each can also be seen as revealing the traits 
of existence that call it forth—it can be seen ‘‘in perspective,’’ ‘‘in 
its context’’—‘‘in experience,’’ say the philosophies of experience, 
that is, in the light of its function in the experienced world, which 
reveals what it does, and hence what it is. Such inquiries, leading 
to such ‘‘seeings in context,’’ I should call, following Woodbridge, 
who taught me all the metaphysics I know, ‘“‘ Qewpia,” ‘‘Theories,’’ 
or enterprises of metaphysical analysis—the ‘‘theory’’ of nature, 
the ‘‘theory’’ of science, the ‘‘theory’’ of history, the ‘‘theory’’ of 
mathematics, the ‘‘theory’’ of language, the ‘‘theory’’ of art, the 
‘‘theory’’ of practice, the ‘‘theory’’ of religion, and so on. 

The adjective formed from ‘‘ Qewpia,” ‘‘theoretical’’—which in 
Latin appears as ‘‘speculative,’’ meaning appealing to ‘‘theory’’ 
or vision—thus means also ‘‘empirical,’’ leading to the experienced 
world; ‘‘functional,’’ appealing to the function in experience; 
‘‘contextual,’’ appealing to the function in its context. Hence as 
an adjective, ‘‘metaphysical’’ is equivalent to ‘‘empirical,’’ ‘‘func- 
tional,’’ and ‘‘contextual.’’ It is close, I think, to what Hegel 
meant by ‘‘dialectical’’; while the aim of a particular scientific 
inquiry is the ‘‘isolation’’ of its subject-matter, the aim of a ‘‘dia- 
lectical analysis’? for Hegelianism, including the present living 
version of left-wing Hegelianism, Marxism, is to discover its func- 
tion in the context or situation in which it occurs. But this usage 
for a term whose meaning has been established in the Platonic and 
Aristotelian traditions strikes me as perverse, and I can not recom- 
mend it. 

The proximate function of this kind of ‘‘seeing in perspective’’ 
or in context is ‘‘theoretical’’ or ‘‘speculative’’—that is, it con- 
tributes to intelligibility, it gives understanding of the subject- 
matter analyzed. But ‘‘ Gewpia,” intelligibility, itself has a func- 
tion which determines its distinctive character. What constitutes 
“‘understanding”’ or ‘‘intelligibility’’ is defined by the purpose or 
use for which it is sought. Anything is always ‘‘ understood for’’ 
some definite end. And the test of whether it is adequately ‘‘under- 
stood,’’ of whether the understanding is adequate for its func- 


tion, is whether it can serve as a means to that end. The func- 
tion of “ Qewpia,’”’ or metaphysical understanding, is to serve as a 
method or instrument of criticism and clarification. 

The metaphysical analysis of any specific subject-matter, there- 
fore, is to be defined as a critical analysis of its distinctive traits, 
of the intellectual instruments, the concepts and the distinctions, 
for dealing with it, and of its implications for the nature of exist- 
ence. I have already suggested an extensive program for investi- 
gation, involving all the characteristic activities of man’s cultural 
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life. This program I can recommend to your attention, in the con- 
fidence that to work upon it will bring more substantial philosophi- 
cal fruits than to engage in the rather fruitless discussion of many 
of the problems and issues which are in the forefront of the fads 
and fashions of the day. 


JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, JR. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
REPLY TO DEWEY’s ‘‘ ETHICAL SUBJECT-MATTER AND LANGUAGE” 1 


I should like to call attention to what appears to be a serious 
error which underlies much of Professor John Dewey’s criticism of 
Professor Charles Stevenson’s recent Ethics and Language, as 
well as Henry Aiken’s review ? of Stevenson’s book. The error I 
wish briefly to discuss may be characterized as a fallacy of equivo- 
cation, the ambiguous term being ‘‘meaning.”’ 

Stevenson holds to an emotive theory of ethical meaning in the 
following sense: the reason why we apply, in certain contexts, 
ethical predicates instead of purely descriptive predicates is not 
that we apprehend, in those contexts, some non-natural property, 
but that we bring a favorable attitude (an ‘‘emotion of approval,’ 
if you like) towards the objects upon which goodness is predicated, 
and try to influence other people’s attitudes to harmonize with ours. 
Now, notice that there is nothing in this emotive theory of ethical 
meaning to conflict with the proposition that the causes of the atti- 
tude or emotion which an ethical predication expresses are them- 
selves cognizable and empirically describable facts. These causes 
would constitute the descriptive meaning or (to use Ogden’s term) 
‘‘referents’’ of whichever language is use d to give a genetic account 
of the predication of ethical terms, but they would not be the 
referents (in Ogden’s semantic sense of ‘‘referent’’) of the ethical 
terms themselves. 

Now, both Aiken and Dewey have failed to observe that when 
Stevenson maintains that the meaning of ethical terms qua ethieal 
is emotive, not descriptive, he is using the word ‘‘meaning”’ in the 
semantic, and not in the causal, sense. Obviously, the assertion 
that ethical terms qua ethical are, like avowedly. emotive words such 
as ‘‘alas,’’ ‘‘hurrah,’’ devoid of descriptive meaning, is quite com- 


1 This Journat, Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 701-712. 
2This JouRNAL, Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 455-470. 
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patible with the fact that the utterance of such emotive. words 
causally signifies (‘‘manifests’’) certain states of the speaker, 
which are themselves the effects of a describable objective situation, 
and that this entire causal context of the utterance determines the 
latter’s ‘‘appropriateness.’’ I therefore fail to see how Aiken’s 
observation that emotive words ‘‘can function appropriately as 
signs only when they are recognized to be appropriate expressions 
of the emotional states which they normally connote, that is, when 
they are taken to refer to such states’’ (op. cit., p. 464) in any way 
invalidates Stevenson’s contention that there are signs that have 
no descriptive meaning, or no semantical referents.? Surely, the 
expression ‘‘alas’’ does not ‘‘refer’’ to, or ‘‘connote’’ a mournful 
state of mind in the same sense in which the word ‘‘mournful’’ con- 
notes (and descriptively means) the corresponding property. 

The very same confusion of semantic and causal reference or 
’ meaning deprives Dewey’s criticisms of Stevenson’s contention 
that ethical language is characterized by a duality of meaning 
(viz., descriptive and emotive) of their cogency. If to semantically 
interpret a sign means to become aware of its descriptive meaning, 
then, having shown that a given class of signs can be appropriately 
responded to only through semantically interpreting them, one 
would have shown that such signs possess descriptive meaning. 
But Dewey attempts to refute Stevenson’s view that there are emo- 
tive signs without descriptive meaning by proving that the ap- 
propriate responses to such signs involve a causal interpretation. 


Is there any case in which ‘‘alas’’ has meaning apart from something 
that is of the nature of a calamity, a loss, a tragic event, or of some cause or 
deed which is mourned? I imagine that when a reader sees the word ‘‘emo- 
tive’? he is likely to think of events like anger, fear, hope, sympathy, and in 
thinking of them he thinks necessarily of other things—the things with which | 
they are integrally connected. Only in this way can an event, whether a sigh 
or a word like ‘‘alas,’’ have identifiable and recognizable ‘‘meaning.’’ And 
yet this is just what Stevenson’s theory excludes! ([Op. cit., p. 708.] — 


All that Dewey seems to be saying is that the causal interpre- 
tation of an emotive sign is a cognitive, not just an emotive, act, 
and that emotions have physical causes (‘‘the things with which 
they are integrally connected’’), and that.thus, in the causal sense 
of ‘“‘meaning’’ (the sense, that is, in which smoke means fire), 
emotive words mean those physical events as well as the emotions 


8 The usual way to refute the emotive theory of ethical meaning is to deny 
that the meaning of ethical terms is analegous to the meaning of emotive 
words like ‘‘alas.’? Dewey and Aiken are much bolder, inasmuch as they try 
to exhibit the falsity of the emotive theory as a mere corollary from the fact 
that all linguistic signs have descriptive meaning. 
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produced by the latter. Just how Stevenson’s theory ‘‘excludes”’ 
this commonplace, that the occurrence of emotive signs has causal 
conditions that admit of description in non-emotive (possibly even 
in ‘‘physicalist’’) language, is beyond me to see. 

Some of Dewey’s remarks suggest that his main quarrel is with 
the introspectionist psychology that seems to him to underlie Ste- 
venson’s theory of emotive meaning. Thus he insists that all emo- 
tions have a physical context, that an emotion is essentially an 
emotion ‘‘of, about, to’’ (p. 708). He disapprovingly quotes 
Stevenson’s definition of the term ‘‘feeling’’ or ‘‘emotion’’ (syno- 
nyms in Stevenson’s usage) ‘‘as designating an affective state that 
reveals its full nature to immediate introspection, without use of 
induction.’’ Now, what precisely is Dewey asserting, in criticizing 
Stevenson’s allegedly introspectionist treatment of emotive mean- 
ing? Is he pointing out that all emotions have physical causes and 
that therefore, if we want to understand why a given emotive word 
is used in a given context, we must analyze the physical context of 
the word’s utterance? But how could Stevenson or any so-called 
‘‘introspectionist’’ deny that emotions have physical causes? And 
what is the relevance of this observation to the question whether 
emotive words have descriptive referents, in the semantic sense of 
‘*referent’’? Or does Dewey mean to assert that unless you know 
the causes of an emotion denoted by a word like ‘‘sorrow,’’ the 
latter has no meaning, i.e., is not responded to as a sign? But 
obviously such emotion-words were semantically interpreted (and 
in this sense understood) before anything about the physical causes 
of emotions was known. Besides, the issues raised by a theory of 
emotive meaning are anyway neutral with respect to introspection- 
ism or behaviorism in psychology, since what is at stake is the mean- 
- ing of emotive words, not the meaning of emotion-words, i.e., words 
connoting emotions, like ‘‘sorrow,’’ ‘‘anger.’’ Even if one were to 
hold, with the extreme behaviorists (if there are any), that an emo- 
tion-word can be shown to be synonymous with a set of physicalistic 
terms, one would not be committed to the preposterous view that 
analogous synonymities could be construed for physicalistic and 
emotive words. 


. ARTHUR Pap 
COLLEGE OF THE City or NEw YorK 


PURITANISM OR DEMOCRACY—A COMMENT 


In an earlier issue of this JourNaL (Vol. XLII, 1945, pp. 539- 
545) Dr. Harold Taylor criticizes the thesis of Professor Perry 
in his Puritanism and Democracy that Puritanism provides a set 
of principles upon which the democratic faith may safely be built 
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(if the thesis is not indeed that the democratic faith in America is 
actually a development of Puritan principles). In his comment 
Taylor shows that in fact at the time that Puritan principles were 
explicitly practised the political organization was not democratic. 
There was room to differ on ‘‘the niceties of belief’? but not on the 
beliefs themselves. It appears to the present writer that the nat- 
ural political affinity of Puritanism is theocracy, if not a totalitar- 
ianism of the Catholic type. 

In the first volume of After the Deluge, Leonard Woolf advances 
the thesis that at the time of the foundation of the American Re- 
public there were two lines of thought interwoven in the political 
thinking ‘of public men and the aspirations of the common man. 
The one was democratic in that its main tenets were broadly based 
upon the right of the majority to govern in accord with its view 
of the common weal; the other was theocratic in that it believed 
that ‘‘good and religious men had a right to rule the evil and ir- 
religious.”’* It may be that at times both these principles lead to 
the same result in practice, as when a theologically motivated po- 
litical party represents the will of the majority as, for example, 
de Valera’s political party does in Eire.? Again, as pointed out by 
Taylor, material conditions may give rise to a solution which, while 
democratic, may be represented as an application of religious prin- 
ciples, as is the case where bodies of frontiersmen actually form a 
compact for their government, since this is the obvious way of 
meeting the demand for law and order. 

But that the two principles are in essence contradictory appears 
clear. I think it will be new to American readers but none the 
less illustrative of my thesis, if a few facts are given on the present- 
day political réle of Calvinism in the Union of South Africa. The 
antipathy between democracy and a religiously inspired concern 
for man’s welfare nowhere more clearly emerges. The connection 
between theocracy and totalitarianism also becomes surprisingly 
clear. 

The present Cape Province of the Union of South Africa was 
annexed by the British from the Dutch in 1806. In 1836 the in- 
digenous Dutch (now called Afrikaners and speaking Afrikaans) 
emigrated in large numbers beyond the borders into what Ameri- 


1 After the Deluge. Vol. I. Pelican Books, London, pp. 142-150. 

2It is noteworthy that, when before the elections of 1938 de Valera 
thought that his support throughout the country was diminishing and that his 
Labor allies were exacting too high a price for the continuance of their sup- 
port, he threatened to abolish proportional representation in favor of a system 


of constituencies on the English model which tends to lessen the representa- 
tion of minorities, 
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cans would call the frontier. Here, as material conditions pre- 
scribed, they set up independent states on the basis of a social 
compact. They were all profoundly religious and belonged to the 
Calvinist Dutch Reformed Church. No indigenous African nor 
any Asiatic could acquire the rights of citizenship and it was very 
difficult for any ‘‘foreigner’’ to become a citizen. The influence 
of the Church in the state was paramount and the communities 
believed that in all their actions they were guided and blessed by 
God. However it was in practice, in theory they believed they were 
bringing the word of God to the Heathen (although the Heathen 
were not permitted to pray in the same church as the whites and 
were never to be permitted anything approaching equality with the 
whites).* It was the rule of good and religious men over the evil 
and irreligious. 

One of the British excuses for the Anglo-Boer War (1899) was 
the fact that one of these states, the Transvaal, refused to grant 
anything but ‘‘second-class citizenship’’ to the very large number 
of non-Boer inhabitants, and there can be no doubt that, apart 
from the general desire of all who have power to retain it, on the 
Boer side there were definite religious scruples to admitting the 
right of those who did not believe in God according to the Calvinist 
revelation to share in the power of the state or to pass judgment 
upon laws for the governance of those who did so believe. After 
the Boer War Afrikaner nationalism was dormant until revived 
by the late General Hertzog in 1912, and from its revival until 
today it has been and is so closely linked with the Dutch Reformed 
Church that all Nationalists (in the political party sense) are or 
profess to be members of that Church, and but a minority of 
members of that Church are not Nationalists. 

General Hertzog became Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa in 1924, and in 1925 the constitution of the Union was 
amended by the addition of the following clause: ‘‘The people of 
the Union acknowledge the sovereignty and guidance of Almighty 
God.’’ The whole trend of legislation throughout the period of 
his administration was characterized by an insistence on White 
Supremacy on the lines of the religious doctrine that races are 
created by God and that the white race was created to rule other 
and inferior races. This doctrine is admirably expressed in the 
official theory of South African native policy according to which 
the ruling classes are trustees for the blacks. Of course, it need 


8In 1945 it is still the official doctrine of the Dutch Reformed Church 
that races were actually created by God and not intended to be equal—as ap- 
pears from a recent court case in Johannesburg when a number of parsons of 
the Dutch Reformed Church gave evidence to that effect. 
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hardly be said that where the economy of the ‘‘trustees’’ depends 
upon the services rendered by the cestui que trust any conflict of 
interest is likely to be resolved in favor of the ‘‘trustees.’’ Nice- 
sounding phrases are, of course, employed to cover up the facts 
and to give to illiberal policies a veneer of plausibility. There is 
much talk of allowing the natives to ‘‘develop on their own lines’’ 
—a policy which means, theoretically, that in a twentieth-century 
industrial society the native is to maintain a peasant economy, and 
practically, nothing at all, since it is quite impossible to divide an 
industrial economy depending on the cheap labor of a certain class 
into two independent societies. But still it is the official doctrine 
that the élite of races divinely created is the trustee for the lesser 
breeds who are to develop in their lesser way. 

In 1933 General Hertzog split with the more radical Nationalists 
and entered into a coalition with General Smuts. From the advent 
of Hitler he displayed a great tenderness towards Germany, in 
which he was only outdone by the opposition Nationalists. He 
promised them that in the event of war Parliament would be con- 
sulted before a declaration of war was made.* When war broke 
out in Europe he proposed that South Africa remain neutral, but 
his motion was rejected by a small majority in Parliament. There- 
upon, and contrary to all constitutional usage and contrary to his 
own prior determination that the matter be determined by Parlia- 
ment, he demanded a general election,® to enable the people to speak 
on the matter, thus providing a classical illustration of the theo- 
erat who, finding that democratic processes do not give him the re- 
sults he anticipated, beats another tune on the democratic drum. 

Thereafter the Nationalists were re-united in faith, but soon 
split on ‘‘the niceties of belief.’’ Each and every section, how- 
ever, remained in close accord with the Dutch Reformed Church, 
and the slogan of Christian Nationalism was born. The movement 
was strongly pro-German and was and is anti-democratic. It is 
anti-native, anti-Asiatic, anti-British, and anti-Semitic. It pro- 
poses to secure the preponderance in the life of South Africa of 
the principles of the Dutch Reformed Church as interpreted by 
its adherents. The Church, far from disassociating itself from 
the movement, actually supports it by the curious fiction that, while 
it does not meddle in politics, it is not ‘to blame if its ideas are 
similar to those of any political party—for the Church is the 
Church of the people and what the people think the Church thinks. 

If this movement should obtain power—and it comprises a sub- 


¢ Constitutionally war is declared by executive act. 
5 Which was refused by the Governor-General. 
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stantial minority—the state will continue to profess Calvinist prin- 
ciples, Englishmen will be second-grade citizens, and natives, Asi- 
atics, and Jews will be beyond the pale. The ‘‘good and religious”’ 
will rule the ‘‘evil and irreligious’’ and theocracy will again demon- 
strate its incompatibility with democracy. 


-Haroutp PHILLIPs 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA 


THE TASTABILITY OF GOOD-WILL 


Mr. Virgil Aldrich? displays such exemplary good-will towards 
Messrs. Arthur Murphy and O. K. Bouwsma, it is a pity he has no 
‘‘taste’’ for it and can not find it ‘‘good.’’ Whether my sympathy 
for Mr. Aldrich is itself an expression of ‘‘good-will’’ or an in- 
stance of ‘‘bad judgment’’ his remarks on the subject make it im- 
possible for me to determine. If his lead-off statement is true, viz., 
‘‘that people do not recognize good-will as a good, because it is not 
a good,’’ then sympathy for him in his incapacity is plainly an in- 
stance of ‘‘bad judgment.’’ If, however, his statement that ‘‘good- 
will very rarely ‘tastes’ good’’ is true, then the sympathy is war- 
. ranted, whatever else it may or may not be. 

To determine the distribution of a taste-capacity among human 
beings is a problem either in psychology or sociology. Whether 
good-will is ‘‘ very rarely’’ or very commonly tasted as good has no 
bearing at all on the ethical distinction Mr. Aldrich seeks to make. 
If only one person can ‘‘taste’’ good-will, his distinction is useless. 
It is useless even if no person can taste good-will now, but such 
taste is a realizable possibility for human beings. For his dis- 
tinction to have any basic point,? it would have to pin good-will 
down as inherently incapable of ever being tasted. Or, in other 
words, what Mr. Aldrich would have to show in order to establish 
his distinction as a significant ethical principle is that good-will is 
inherently a ‘‘means’’ or ‘‘condition’’ and can never become an 
‘‘end’’ for consumption or object of direct ‘‘enjoyment.”’ 

Mr. Aldrich grants that the things he enumerates which are 
‘‘quite commonly experienced as goods-in-themselves’’ are ‘‘some- 
times experienced also as conditions for the realization of other 
goods.’’ His emphasis on ‘‘sometimes’’ is of no importance except 
as a psychological or sociological observation. Mr. Aldrich, it is 

clear, does not uphold a doctrine of ‘‘ things-good-and-only-good-in- 


1‘*Good-Will, Good Coffee, and Bad Judgment,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XLII 
(1946), pp. 133-135. 


2‘¢Basic point’’ with regard to the general ethical issue; Mr. Aldrich’s 
good-will offices are not being considered here. 
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themselves.’’ However, what doctrine he really seeks to uphold 
concerning ‘‘conditions’’ or ‘‘means’’ is, as already pointed out, 
unambiguously equivocal. Perhaps Mr. Aldrich would care to re- 
move his equivocation without damaging his admirable unambiguity ? 


JOSEPH RATNER 
New York Crry : 





BOOK NOTE 


Epistolae, Orationes et Carmina. Ermouao Barsaro. Edited by 
VirtorE Branca. (Nuova Collezione di Testi Umanistict Ine- 
ditt o Rari, edited by Giovanni Gentile and Augusto Mancini, 
Vols. V and VI.) Florence: Bibliopolis (L. 8. Olschki). 1943. 
2 vols., exvii + 116 pp. and 186 pp. 


This is a complete critical edition of the letters of Ermolao Bar- 
baro, one of the leading scholars of the later fifteenth century, who 
was one of the first Renaissance thinkers who tried to combine 
humanistic scholarship and Aristotelian philosophy, as opposed to 
the medieval traditions of Aristotelianism. Most of these letters 
were never printed before, and a few others had not been reprinted 
since the sixteenth century. The letters throw considerable light 
on Ermolao’s life, scholarly activities, and literary relations. Of 
particular interest for the history of philosophy are the letters to 
Nicoletto Vernia, and those to Pico, among which we notice Ermo- 
lao’s attacks against the medieval philosophers, which evoked Pico’s 
famous reply. These letters had been printed before, but are here 
given in a critical edition with all variants (Vol. I, pp. 84 ff. and 
101 ff.). There is also a letter to Elia del Medigo, containing a log- 
ical discussion. The text of the letters is followed by a few 
speeches and verses of. Ermolao, and preceded by a scholarly intro- 
duction which deals with the manuscripts and the chronology of 
the letters. The information collected by Dr. Branca can be sup- 
plemented with the help of a manuscript owned by Columbia Uni- 
versity (no. 17 of the Plimpton Collection), which will be studied 
in greater detail by Mr. Samuel Ives. The Plimpton manuscript 
contains the Latin text of Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics and 
Politics and offers on f. 178 verso a subscription by a former 
owner, stating that he lectured at Padua on the Politics in 1475- 
1476, and on the Ethics the year before. The letters published by 
Dr. Branca show that Ermolao actually lectured on the Ethics at 
Padua in 1474-1475 (Vol. I, pp. 4 ff.), hence the owner of the 
manuscript must have been Ermolao. On the other hand, Dr. 
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Branca states (Vol. I, pp. lii f.) that with the exception of a few 
signatures he has been unable to locate any Latin autograph of 
Ermolao. The subscription in the Plimpton manuscript, and a 
number of marginal notes written in the same hand, are now going 
to fill that gap. 

The series, published under the auspices of the Scuola Normale 
Superiore in Pisa, also contains the following, previously inedited 
works: Vol. I: Christophori Landini Carmina Omnia, edited by 
Alessandro Perosa. Vol. II: Benedetto Colucci, Scritti Inediti, 
edited by Arsenio Frugoni. Vol. III: Ugolini Verini Flametta, 
edited by Luciano Mencaraglia. Vol. IV: Enea Silvio Piccolomini, 
Chrysis, edited by Ireneo Sanesi. Vol. VII: Alexandri Braccii 
Carmina, edited by Alessandro Perosa. Whereas most of the other 
texts illustrate the history of humanistie Latin poetry, the works of — 
Benedetto Colucci include a dialogue that throws light on the Pla- 
tonic Academy of Florence. 


P. O. K. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Paul Henle of the University of Michigan has been 
appointed Associate Professor of Philosophy at Northwestern Uni- 


versity. 

Professor George Holland Sabine, vice-president of Cornell Uni- 
versity and Susan Line Sage Professor of Philosophy,. has relin- 
quished his administrative duties as vice-president and is returning 
to full-time teaching and research in the Department of Philosophy. 

Maylon H. Hepp of Park College has been appointed Associate 
Professor of Philosophy at Denison University beginning in Sep- 
tember. 

Dr. Julius Kraft was appointed a research assistant to the 
President of Hunter College for a term of one year beginning 
April 11, 1946. 





